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ABSTBACT. ^ " 

• " This guide will help teachers and program specialists 

design a comprehensive K-12 s«)cial studies program Ssing ^^1-baSed 
concepts and aenieralizations. Although written for use in Oregon^ the 
document can be used by educators in other states* The major sect;;L on • 
of the guide, "Pa^tt^n for Onits and courses, ••^^utliXes concepts, 
generalizations, goails^, and skills that should be tajught at each 
grade level. A number of other helpful resources .are^ also included in 
the guide. A sample purpose statement for social studies is provided. 
Program goals which address both the cognitive and affective domain's 
are suggested. Skills essential to' the social ^vtudies.are listed and 
defined. A brief section on how to assess the social studies program 
is included. The appendices contain the fallowing Resources ; an 
article presents some ideas about how people learn; Oregon Statfe 
requirements for social studies are discussed;^ and the organization 
and operation of the Oregon State Textbook commission, and the 
adoption process are^ examined. A checklist .to help educators review 
an^ evaluate "their social studies program i5 included* The appendices 
conclude with a listing ofTresources useful in building a K-12 social 
studies curriculum and a discussion of social studies foj: exceptional 
students. A related document, SO 013 465^ desgribes learning 
activities which will help students develop the concepts listed in 
the guide. (Kuthor/RM) / 
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FOREWORD 



SoQial Studies in Oregon Schools oiiers direction for local school district social studies 
programs. On the following pages are guidelines which should prove useful to curriculum 
planners, teachers, students and others interested in social studies curriculum develop- 
rhent. * 

The future well-being of our nation depends, in large measure, uplon the prepaVation of our 
young people to assume their places jotJjMdership and support as adults. The social 
studies program should provide a fourad^ion for student growth, development, and 
successful adaptatipn to a society characterized by its complexity, rapid rate of change, 
and global interdependence. Quality programs do much to help us achieve our overall goal 
of excellence, in education— providing students with the best that education has. to offer. 

The Department's social studies specialist is available to help districts develop and, 
Implement quality programs. Contact the specialist for help in planning curriculum, for' 
suggested resources and for inservice training of teachers; telephone 378-4042, or toll free 
In Oregon 1-800-452-7813. 

/ . * • . I 

Verne A, Duncan 

State Superintendent of ^ 

Public Instruction 



Federal law prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color or national origin (Title VI of the-Civll Rights Act 
ot 1964): sex (Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 and Title II of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976); or handicap (Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) in educational progranis 
and activities which receive federal asslstarice. Oregon lavra prohibiting discrimination include ORS 6S9.150 
and 650.030. The State Board of Education, furthermore, has adopted Oregon Administrative Rules regarding 
• equal opportunity and nondiscrimination: OARs 581-21-045 through, -049 and OAR 581-22-505. 

It is the policy of the State Board of Education and a priority of the Oregon Department of Education to ^sure 
equal opportunity in all educational programs and activities and In emplqyrnent. The Department provides 
assistance as needed throughout the state's educational system concernin^^ Issues of equal opportunity, and 
has designated the following as responsible for coordinating ^he D . nent s efforts: 

Title ll—Vocatlonar Education Equal Opportunity Specialist 
' Title VI~Equal Education and Legal Specialist 
Title IX— Associate iSuperlntendent, Educational program Audit Division, and Equal Education and i^al 
I Specialist 

Section S04--Speciaiist for Speech. Language and Hearihgt Special Education Section 

fnqulrles may be addressed to the Oregon Department of Education, 700 Pringie Parkway SE, Salem 9>310 or 
to the Regional Office for Civil Rights, Region x; 1321 Second Avenue, Seattle 98101. 



9^89719815000 
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INTRODUCTION 



- Social studies in Oregon Sc/iools suggests a pattern for the development of a comprehen- 
sive social studies program, grades kindergarten through twelve. The intent of the guide is 
not to prescribe a program, ready for district adoption; rather, it offers suggestions which 
distrtets may adapt for use locally. Chiefly it demonstrates how any social studies program 
can be designed or revised using goalrbased concepts and generalizations. Y 

At the elementary and secoridary /levels, social studies is^usect as an umbrella term to 
include history and all of the social^ciences— government, sociology, psychology, eco- 
\,nomics. geography and anthropology.^s well as global studies and topics of current 
, Nconcern. Today, a w^rounded social studies program includes instruction in state' 
requirements'! such asDSiited States history, global studies, gpvernmeni. geography and 
history at the elementary level, ethics and morality (ORS 336.0672), andxontributions of 
organized labor (HJR 7rf). and often includes local requirements such as Oregon and 
Pacific Northwest history, and a study of the Constitution of the United States. Since it 
would not be feasible to offer a course in each of these subjects to every student, this 
Pj^blication suggests ways to develop a comprehensive curriculum for social studies. \j 

G^l-Based Planning for Social Studies ^ 

Goals' give purpose and direction when planning activities and they provide a common 
language for discussing the hierits of activities as they are carried out. As a reference for 
planning, districts use^ate goals, district goals, prograni goals, course goals. 

State goals describeyWhat the Oregon Department of Education thinks a student ought to 
r learn in public school. District goals describe what the local community and. its schools 
think a student ought to learn in school locally, and how such learning relertes to state 
goals Frogram geatesdescribe what local curriculum planners and teachers thinK a student 
ought to learn in social studies and how such learning relates to district goals. Course 
" , goals describe what teachers think a student ought to learn in a social studies 'course, for 
example U. S. History, and how such learning relates to program goals. 



Competence Requirements 



Competence is a separate but related part of ^oal-based planning. It islone of three 
^ graduation requirements (OAR 581-22-316). While districts plan and-evaluate(mstructioh by 
means* of goals, minimum requirements for graduation are based on c^^edit, atten- 
dance and competence. 



Competence oemg capdu, ana bCuobMits indicate competeiuje by demonstrating' 

their knowledge and skills, districts verify student competence through the local list of 
indicators of competence (what many people have called '^competenpies' ) 



^See Appendix, page 25. for more discussion of state requirements. ^ 

^ Ethics fnd Morality: Suggested Activities for Instruction' as Required by ORS 336.067 (Salem. Oregon Department of 

Education. 1978). . " 

^Standards Guidelines: Competence Guidelist {Sa\em: Oregon Department of Education. 1980). page 2. 
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?ox example, in social studies: 

;1 ^TATE GOALS FOR OREGON LEARNERS 



INDIVIDUAL 



LEARNER 



Studehis will be able to manage money, 
property, and nartural resources. 

Students will be able to get^along with 
people with whom they work and live 
and understand and value their differ- 
ences, i 



PROGRAM GOAL j 

Students will be able to participate 
effectively in societal activities as indi- , 
viduals. family members, and as mem-J^ 
>^ers of other groups. 



PRODUCER 


CITIZeN 


' CONSUMER 


FAMfLY MEMBER 




INDICATOR OF 
COMPETENCE 

The student is able to apply 
principles of economics to 
the management of person- 
al resources. 



UNIT GOAL-^ 
ELEMENTARY* 
— QradB 2 — 



Studenfs will be able to accept 
responsibility as consurt^ers and 
producers. 



COURSE GOAL-^ 
SECONDARY 
Economics — 

Students willlie able to function 
as consumers and producers in 
the Ameripan system of free en- 
terprise. ^ 



The term^/?// goal Is used at the elementarv level in lieu of course goal, since elementary classes are 
genejrally not divided .along the high school course pattern. ' ^ 




C 



The system of goals is designed to help the teacher and program specialist plan their own 
social studies program. It promotes a framework for planning that may be' shared by ajl 
those doing similar planning. It htelps in planning for individual student goaKand interests 
to be done within the limits of avaifable resources. It should not be used to limit what is 
planned. Rather it should be used as ajstarting place.'* " . ^ 



Tajdng a Goai-Based Concept Approach 

When designing or revising any social studies program, district personnel first shoujd be 
sure that they have a purpose (a rationale, a philosophy statepient) for iqclsA studi^s.5 
Next, they should write or revise their program gh^ course goals. Then, concepts and 
generalizations should be Jdentified and selected,- an^<^aeed in an appropriate sequende 
for graded K-12<(ln this guide, concepts are categories chnfo^^ 

to statements of relationships between and among ccyicepts.) As a final step, personrfel 
should determine the content and skills that wirisdeyelop the selected concepts most 
effectively, in light -of available materials, the a^ leVal and perceived needs of students, 
and the wishes of the Ipcal community. Selecting ancAo/ganizing content, however, does 
not insure that specific skills will be learned or that-desirgd attitudes o/thinkingprocesses 
will be developed. Such learning and development depend more upon the selection and 
implementation of daily learning activities. V 

this program guide, then, along with sample activities for every grade (any or all of them 
iivailable by writing or telephoning the state sopial studies specialist), provides "sugges- 
tions, samples, and a pattern for curriculum develppmenti^and improvement in social 
studies. Both this^guide and the activities are examp/es for curriculum development and 
improvement. > ^ 

In the goal-based concept approach used here, instruction need not attempt to "cover"; 
father, oohcepts are reinforced by examples drawn from the content. Concept-based 
instruction provides students with opportunities to compare and conVast information, to 
find similarities among differences. Students can then draw^eneralizations. which they 
may later apply to other like subject matter — more "mileage" is^gained from each act»v ^ty 

The suggested social studies program gop^^ adrlr^^ss both co^ . ^» : ^^c. 
domains, and skills essential to the socia' -Eve been hientitied. logeirier. these 

should hf'lp to n^''^r\L.cj' v>^tj^ble ario stjric>uive students responsible to participate in 

a de»nOGracy. ' i 4> 

» I 

The Patter/1 for Units and Goursesiteginning on page 1 1) should be used to determine the 
grade levels where concepts an^Weneralizations'are introdi^ed and developed. Pgr 
example, the concept "interdependence" is introduced at the kindergarten level and 
further developed at grades ona two, six. nine: and in the CQur^es of United States history, 
and" global studies. The same Spacing of goals, skiJIs'. content, community resources and 
social studies disciplines can be done throughout the K-12 program. 



"^For more information on goal-based planning, see Oregon Department' of Education publications Elementary-Secondary 
Guide for Oregon Schools: Part II, Suggestions (1977). Planning the Education of Oregon Learners: Setting -Goals \ ^97b). 
and Writing District, Program and Course Goals (1977) and fUemuring Performance: Verifying Com/!^tencies through 
Observation and Judgment {\977) 



^?Sed page 5, for a sample statement of f^rpose. 



SAMPLE PUflPOSE STATEMENT 
' > FOR SOCIAL STU0IES6 

. ■ - - V . . , ■ 

Social studies is concerned with the enharicement of Kuman dignity through learningi and 
iacommitted to rational pr'oce^ses as a princip^le means of attaining that end. Although this 
dual purpose is shared with other curricula, irclearly directs the particular purposes an^d 
the guidelines for social studies. ■ 

Human dignity means equal acc6s^f^o the rights and ra^onsibilities associated with 
membership In a culturef. In America^ i^uiture, human dignity has long included ideas such 
as. due process of law, social and Economic justice, democratic decision mal<ing, free 
speech, and religious freedom. Current use of the tsrm has expanded beyond its political 
and economic donnotations to include self-respect and group identity. The idea of human 
dignity is dynamic and complex, and its definitidfi is lil<ely to vary according to time and 
place. The essential meaning; hoyeverr-remains uhchanged: Each person should have 
opportunity to know, to choose, and to act. 

Rational processes refer to any systematic intellectual efforts to generate. <ralidate or apply 
knowledge. They include bofh the logical and empirical modes of knowing. Strategies for 
evaluating and decision making are inherent. Rationality denotes a critical and questioning 
approach to knowledge b\it also implies a need for disgovering. proposing, and creating. 
The rational individual doubts but also believes. The ultimate power of rational processes 
resides in the explicit recognitioaof each person's opportunity to depide for htmself/herself 
the values chosen, in accord with the evidence available, and the rules of logic. Therein lies 
the link between human dignity and ^he rational processes 

Without action, neither Ijiowleriu- lor ranons^ ;vocesses is of muWi cons*? a<e^> >: This 
centuj7 has witnessed countless :»latBri viois'^ions' of hum^-- dignity m tmo vc dst of 
supposedly wed-educated populaces, ii has been frOjuentiy as;^erted that knowledge is 
power; however, the evidence that people who know what is true will do what is rightJs 
scarcely overwhelming. Commitment to human dignity must put the pow^f of knpwjedge to 
use in the service of human Ijind. Whatever students of social studies Itearn should impel 
them to apply^heir knowledge, abilities, and commitments tovyard the improvement of the 
human condition. 

In a democracy, citizens are expected be well-inforrl^d and involved. Thos? who seek to 
resolve social psUes without concomitant* undferstangling tend hot only to behave irre- 
sponsibly but in wiys that are not beneficial to the whole. Therefore, knowledge, reason, 
co^mitm^ tCL^human dignity, and action ^e to be regarded as complementary and 
inseparable. • . . , 



r - 



®A very useful reference when developingsa pjjjwse statemertt Is the NCSS^position statenjpnt, Socia/ Studies Curricalup^ 
Guidelines (Washlnglon. DC: National Council f^r the" Social Studies. 1971). ♦ 

5 ; / , ^ ~ 
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PROGRAM. GOALS 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIE$r 




students will be abie tb apply historical background for understandii^lg contempprarvjIK 
politics and decision making « - ^ 



students will be able to understa/d and apply a^rieralizations and interdisci(|illnapy con- 
cepts drawn from various social science^ r . 



students will be able ta.'g&^op and!apply > varfety of^jitellec*^ action skills / 
appropriate to the socilTsKcffes. ^ - ^ ^>^^ 1 ^ ' 

Students will be abld*to understand and rega^rd individual and cultural differences and 
similal'ities. % - - , 

I. ^ ' ' * ■ - 

Students will be able to develop an awareness of self and society s values, and be able to 
identify individual positions. > , 

^ ' ^. ■ - . .. 

Student^ will be able t^ accept people a^ ir;)(cljvi duals and respect them for their dignity and 
wfert^. ^ , . ^ ¥ 

Students will be able to participate effectively in societaii4ictivities as individuals, family 
members, and as members bf other groups. / 



IT • 

f 



I 

/ 



Eiementary^Secondary Guide for Oregon Schools Part If, Suggestions (Salem: Oregon Department of Education 1977) ' 
pa^e 71. ^ . - ^ 4 ' - /. 



. Thinking 

■\ Obserying/Llstening 



'Recalling 



Classifying 

Comparing and 
"contrasting 

Generalizing 




Applying 

Analyzing. 

Syntonizing 

Predicting/ 
Hypothesizing 

Evaluating CI 



EKLC 



ehtifying 
problems 



Proposing 
solutions 



Map and Globe Skills 

Direction 



Data are gathered ^through the- senses, most frequently the 
visual and auditory senses; however, taste, smell and touch 
also may be used. to gather information. Obserying/listening 
skills entail only the simple g^herlng of information to pravi^g^ 
the basis for higher-level thinkir^jj ^skills. 

(Memory is needed to recall information vyhich students have 
'gleaned through observation/listeniHg, or the infopmatibn may 

be generalizations, evaluations, or information stored from 

previous learning experianceSj^^ 

Inforrnation or items are grouped'according to elements held 
in common. " ^ * 

The likenesies and differences"^between or among items are 
determined, % . ^' 

Generalizations are drawn from'^comparisons and contrasts. 
Esaentially, generalizrng is the finding Of ia similarity among 
differences in specific, known^ev^nts, people or ideas and 
assigning the simiJarity to an elftire ^pdup of events, people or' 
ideas. Students should b$ taught to use qualifiers when mak- 
ing generaMzatibns; e.g.. People o/?^^assume different roles 
for different groups; The role qf an individual within a family * 
may be influenced by the composition of the family. 

Knowledge or skills l^arndd in onel setting are used in a new^pr . 
drfferent situation. / 

A aeneralization isbroken down into its basic concepts and the 
relationships among the concepts are examined. 

Syn^sizing is the compiling and organizing of known facts. 

ideas/or materials and creating a new fact, idea or fjroduct. 

• ' .■ ■ • . . 

Knowledge gained from past experience? is used to/torecast the 
course of an event Jn the ^future. J 

r ^ / . ^ 

Judgments are^made^on the basis of external, specified criteria 
or OR*the basis of personal beliefs and |eelings. - , ^ 

An uncomfortable or.undesirabjp feeling or situation is 
amined and stated in the form of a problem needing a solution 
or a question' needing an answer. 

Answers or means of resolving a problem are put forth. In 
braihstorming, ail possible solutions are expressed before 
evaluatifig them for feasibility. 

•North, south, easKand west, latitude, longitude, the equator, 

11 ^ H * 

* ■.■'■». 



Location 

S^fe aiid ^ 
distance ■ 

Map symbols 

Interpretation 
o*f rhaps 9 



Reading Skills — 

Wreasing ^ \ 
vocaburary 



the North arib South Poles are used with maps and the environ- 

Places are found on maps and in the environment by lifflizing 
I direction, grids, recognition of continents, latitude, longitude. 

•. ' • .V * • I . ■■ '• ^-^ c 

Scales of map^ are underjstood and used to determine dis- 
tances between locations: ' \ 

^Commonly used map symbols and colors are used tc5 locate 
places and to gafh aeographic'information about a place or 
. region^ i ' ] ^ . " \ . 

The skills jhvolved in direction^ location; scale and/distance, 
and map symbols are usea to compare and contrast aregjp, and 
to form generalizations. ' ^ ^ ' 




Comprehending 



Organizing 
information" 



Interpreting 
graphics 

Using ref^reflce 
tools * 



fi/IeSnings of unfamiliar words are de^erminetf and added to the 
studeniTfe reading, "^thinkin^ and speaking word usage. New 
connotations or vyays of looking at familiar words arei learned.' 

Material is read and understood to a degr^etthat the reader is 
able to explain it to others. determThe whether it is. fact or 
opinion, determine if it supports or refutes a position. / - 

Information is organi?ed by means of notetaking, outlining, 
developing charts, graphs, displaysand/or preparing written or 
jDral ref)6rts. 

Tables,' diagrams. Cartoons, photos, illustrations, ^graphs, and 
/charts are.used^as sources of informatiofh 

Parts of books such as the index, glossary, table of contents,^, 
chapter and paragraph headings are used to locate informa* 
tion. Newspapers. magazJniBs, dictionaries, eh&yclopedias,' 
gfobes, telephone directories, bus, tmin, and kirljne schedules,^ 
the /Fgaflter^s ^ty/ote, ca rtft^tafogs are used to gain information. 



Textbooks may be used 'i 



erence to6ls. 



Social Analysis 
Sfciris 

Citizenship 
Olls^ " 



The reasons yvhy people think and act as they do are consid- 
ered. • 




fKoXs w+iich cont^^ibute to the well-being 6f others and self are 
practiced. ^\ ^ / <v 



matics/SlciHs — 



Graph! ng/Cha^ 

^Cpmmunlcatio 

Interviewing 



Writing ^ 
Verbal reporting 




Problems are sj)lved through the tile af the arithematic s'kills of. 
adding,' subtracting, multiplying and dividing. 

Quantitative c^ata are presented through graphs or charts. 




^ A conversation is conducted ^or thi^purpo^e of gainingSnfor- * 
mation. \ ^ ^ , ^ ♦ 

Information is sbught or reported in writing^ 

Informatio/ir is presented orally as a traditfonal oral report, a 
panel discussion, as a debat^, dramatic production or role 
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^^MMARY OF Mli-EWl^^^^^^ 

UNITS Aisib COUPS 



Kindergarten 



First Grade 



S^^hd Grade ^ 
Thi^'d Grade 

Fourth <3rac|0 
4 



Fiftl) Grade , 
S])Cth Grade 
Seventh Grade 
Eighth CSrade 

NiH^h' Grade 

Un'*ed States History 
People and society 

Wc^rld Studies 



Building a strong sel^concept requires that understand and 
acce|)t ourselves. " ' 

People- often assume different roles for^different groups or 
situatioris. ■ ^ ^ - 

Jhe rbie of'an individual within a family may be influenced by 
the composition of the family. . « ' . 

'The school environment enables- children to develop^ interper- 
sonal, relationships with adults and peers. ^ 

/ People use.resoUrces-as producers*and consumers. 

People five in communities in order* to better satisfy their 
needs. 

Planned manag^/rieht of nature* resources. conthbtJtes to the 
economy and livability of a region. > ^ ^ 

People^ use 9 variety of resources to meet th^r needd* for 
energy. ^ 

The Westeri^ Hemisphere was claimed by early explorers for 
several European nations. ^ 

Technological advances enable people to expand their envi- 
ronmfent and adapt to it. 

People consider physical locatron^ weather and climate, and 
availability of,. resources Tn selecting sites for settlements. 

U. S. History; As the Unitejd iStates expanded its frontiers and 
became more industri^ilized. it assumed a portion of leader- 
ship in the world. ^ 

Civilizations tend to retain those aspects of their culture which 
they value. Change^ may occur due to adoptions from other 
' cultures. ^ 

Local, state and federal governrpental structure helps pteople 
to meet their needs and wants. 

U. S. History: Change is inevitable in affi human activities; The 
rgte and degree of change may vary.* ^ * 

Primitive Peoples: The ethnic and cultural heritage of.an indi- 
vidual, a family or a group lends to be modified by contact with 
people of a different value system. 

The Third World: Knowledge of a culture, a nation or a region 
leads to better understanding and may influence polUlGal and 
economic relations. 



PAtTEIlN FOR 



COURSES 



Building a strong self-concept requires that 
we understand and accept ourselves. ' 

■ ■ J ' - 

, • " Self -concept Interdependence 
Acceptance D^ignity of individy^ls 

Every student shall haye the opportunity 
to learn to function effectively in the life 
role of individual (OAfi 581-22-201). 



KINDERGARTEN 
Gent ^ 




State Goal 



le often assume different roles for 
erent groups or situations^ . ^1 



Rights and responsibilities 



Every student shall have the ppportunity 
to 'learn to fucURtion effectively in the life , 
role of producer. 



. Students will be able to develop good District Goal 
character, self-respeet, pride in work, and 
a' feeling of self-worth through positive 
neinforcecnent. ^ • ^ 

Studfents will be ablelt> develop an aware- Program Goal 
ne^s of self arid ^society's values, and be 
able to identify individual positions. 



Students will be able to get along with 
people with whom they work and live, and 
understand their differences. 



Students Will be able to participate in 
societal activities as individuals, family ^. 
members, and as members of other groups;. 



Students will be able to develop personal 
senses of worth as unique and worthwhile 
individuals. 

Thinking Reading 



Unit Goal 



Skill 
Development 



Students will be able, to function as re- 
sponsible persons in a variety of groups 
and situations. 

Thinking Reading Also consider: 
Career education Qareer awareness 



Personal characteristics 
Family structure 



Content 



Career educaliot\ 



Community 
Resources 



Parent 



Psycho logy Socio logy 



Social Science 
Disciplines 



Sociology 
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FIRST GRADE 



The role of an individuakAA/ithin a family 
may be influenced by the composition of 
the family 



Generalization 



The school environment enables children to 
develop interpersonal relationships with 
.adults and peers. 



Role-dutie^ Pamily memb^s Concepts 
Difference Dignity of individuals 
Change' Interdependence 

Every student shall have the opportunity ^ate Goal 
to learn to function effectively in the life 
role of family member." 



r)!' environment Cooperation 
^ Rights and responsibilities 
Hulls Interdependence 

Every student shall have the opportunity 
to learn to function effectively in the life 
role of individual 



Students will be able to recognize, under 
stand, and cope with the changes in them 
selves and their environments. 



District Goal Students will be able to develop good 
character, self respect, pride in work, and 
a feeling of self-worth^- through positive 
reinforcement. 



Students will be able to understand and 
regard individual and- cultural^ differences 
and similarities. 



Program Goal Students will be able to develop an aware-' 
rtess of self and society's values, and be 
able to identify individual positions. 



Studenlts will be able to describe roles 
within families. 



Unit Goal 



\ 



Thinking Communication Mathematics. 
Reading Also consider: Awareness of 
strengths and constraints . of individuals 
who are handicapped 



Family structure 



Skill 
Development 



Content 



Student^ will be able to demonstrate know- 
ledge of the r0.les of scho'ol personnel 
through Interpersbnal relationships with 
them. ' • 



Thinking Map and globe Reading 
Communication Citizenship 



Community 
Resources 



Schoql building 
School personnel 



Sociology 
Anthropology 



Social Science 
Disciplines 



Sociology 
Economics 



i5 
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SECOND GRADE 



THIRD GRADE 



People use resources as' producers and con- 
sumers. 



Generalization 



People live Jn Qqrftmunities in order to 
better satisfy their needs. 



Resources Needs 
Producers Environment 
Con su mers I ntertd ependenci 



Every student shall have the lopp 
to learn to function effectively in 
roles of consumer and produced 



Students will be able to manage money, 
property and natural resources. 




Concepts 



ite Goal 



District Goal 



Government, private and public services 
Community Decision making 
Needs Multiple cau,sation 

Every student shall have the opportunity 
to learn to function effectively in the life 
role of citizen. 

Students will be able to get. along with 
people with whom they work and live, and 
understand their differences. 



Students will be able to participate, in 
societal activities as individuals, family 
members, and as members of other groups. 



Program Goal Students will be able to accept people as 
individuals 'and respect them for their 
dignity and worth. 



Students will be able to atcept responsi- 
^45inty as consumers and producers. 



Unit Goal Students will be able to specify common 
\. needs of people and where they can be 
met in the community. 



Thinking Mathematics 
Reading Citizenship 
Communication 



Skiii Thinking Map and globe Reading 

Development Comnnunication Mathematics 

Also consider: Career education 



Business person Parents Resources 



I o^-^l »n H I nil i 1 1 y M«.,w. |,K..;iunb Cull 

cerntM with physii.dl and nu.nial health 

City council meeting 

District superintendent oi bchoob 



Economics Social *ci6noti Political science Socioloyy 
Disciplines Geography History 



ERIC 
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FOURTH GRADE 



People use a variety' of resources to meet 
their needs for energy. 



Generalization 



Planned management of na^ral resources 
contributes to the economy and livability 
of a 'region. ^ 



Resources Energy Needs 
* Societal control 'Change 
Enyironrrient JiBwity 



II mh tti 



Every student shall mm the opportuniiv 
to learn to function effectively in the life 
role of consumer. 



Concepts Planned management Livability 

Natural resources Region 
P*«^>lic-private Scarcity 

State nnal very student shall have the opportunity 

to learn to function effectively in the life 
role of consumer 



Students will be able to fnana'ge money, 
property, and natural resources. 



District Goal Students will be able to rmahage money, 
property, and natural resources. 



Students will be able to participate in Program Goal 
societal activities as individuals, family 
members, and as members of other groups. 

Students will be able to describe the avail Unit Goal 

ability or unavailability of energy resources 
in the Pacific Northwest and its effects on 
lifestyles. 



Students will be able to- participate in 
societal activities as indiviekiafs, family* 
members, and as members of other groups. 

Students will be able to actively participate 
in one project related to planned manage- 
ment of a local natura"li resource. 



Thinking. Mathematics Reading SkiU 
Social analysis , Communication Development 
. Also consider: Career education 



Map and globe Thiriking Mathematics^ 
Social analysis Citizenship 
Reading Communication 
Also consider: Career education 



Energy resources 



Content The Pacific Northwejst: 

Washingtoi|/ Idaho 



Oregon. 



Local electri'c utility Community 
Local automobile dealers Resources. 



Parks ' Farm implenfient dealers 
Irrigation districts Farms 
Bureau of Land Management 
Soil Conser\^tion Service 
Fish and 'Wildlife Qommission 
County historical sjbcijBty, Museum 



"Economics Geography 



Social Science 
Disciplines 



History Geographj^ 
Political science 



1 ^ 
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FIFTH GRADE 



SIXTH GRADE 



the Western Hemisphere was claimed by 
early explorers for several Europ^n na- 
tions. 

• Western Hemisphere Explorers 
European nations. Decision making 
\, Multiple causation 



Every student shall have the opportunity 
to learn, to function effectively in the life 
role of learner. 



Students ^\\\ be able to gain a gei 
education \)yith emphasis on skills in re 
ing, writing;;j..speakii3g,. grammar, listenihg, 
basic mathemfiitics, and physica^ and gie^tal 
health. 

Students will be able to develop and appjy 
a variety of intellectoal and action skills 
appropriate to the^social studies. 

\ \ 



Generalization 
Concepts 
State Goal 
District Goal 



Program Goal 



Technological advances enable people to 
expand their environment and adapt to it. 

'Environment Technology Expansion 
Cooperation Interdependence 
Adaption Resources 

Every student shall have the^ opportunity^ 
to learn to function>effecl(ively in the life 
role of citizen. 



Students will be able to assume responsi- 
for and be accountable for their 
individual behavior and learning. 



'Students will be able tb understand and 
apply generalizations and interdisciplinary 
concepts drawn from .the various social 
sciences. 



Students will be able to gather da;a, ana- 
lyze them and reach generalizations. 



Unit Goal Students will be able to apply technology 
to expanding their sense of the school 
environment, and adapting t© it. 



Map and globe Communication Skill 
Thinking Reading Mathematics Development 
Also consider: C'l^reer education 



Thinking Map and globe Reading, 
Mathematics Communication 
Social analysis 

Afso consider: Career education 



Lfeit Ericson Columbus Vespucci 
Cartier Hudson Cortes de Vaca 
Coronado de Soto Champlain'^ 
coureura de bo is 



Content 



Conmiun Ity 
Resources 



Antarctica Space The oceans 



History Geography 



Social Science 
Disciplines 



Histoiy PolKical science G 



^ography 




SEVENTH GRADE 

People consider physical location, weather 
and climate, and availability of resouroes 
in selecting sites for settlements 



Weather and climate 
"Location Resources 
Settlemehts 



Every student shall have the opportunity 
to learn to function effectively in the life 
role of learner. 



eightK^rade 

Generalization United. States History: As the .Uni 
States expanded its frontiers and bw^ 
^ more industrialized, it assumed a posit 
of leadership in the world 



Concepts * Expansion Conflict resolution 
l<ndustrialization Social control 
World leadeVship *Dig^ity'0,f Individuals 

State Goal Every student shall have the oppo/tunity 
\ to- learn to function effectively in the .life 

role of citizen. 




Students will be able to ^flain^a general District Goal 

education with emphasis onsMlls in read 

ing, writing, speaking, grammar, listening, 

basic mathematics, and physical and mental 

health. 

Students wilt be able to develop and prac- Program Goal 
tice a variety of intelleqtual and action 
skills appropriate to the social studies. 



Students will be able to get along with 
people with whom they work and live, and 
understand the^r differences. 



Students will be able to understand an^ 
apply generalizations antd interdisciplinary 
concepts Mrawn from the ^vcJrious social 
sciences. 



Students will be able to, gather and apply 
geographic data to explain how* environ- 
ment influences people's activities. • ^ 

. Thfnking Mathematics Reading 
, Social analysis Map and globe 
Communication 
- Also consider: Career education 

'Map study Selectejd Oregon cities:- 
Portland, Salem, Eugene, Coos Bay, 
Medford, La Grande, Lakeview, Bend, 
Pendleton, Jacksonville, Albany, Corval-lis 



Course Goal Students will be able to explain problems 

brought about by the expansion atid indus- 

' trialization of America. 

- ^ T ^ s 

/ 

Skilt Thinking ^ Communication Reading 

Development Map and globe 

Also consider: Career education 



Content United StaFes history 1 783 to the present 



Weather seVvice Planning commission 



Community 
Resources 



Great Depression era resource pc^rsons 



Geography Social Science History 
Disciplines 



ID 
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\ 




Civilizations tend to retain Ithos^^spects 
of their culture which they value. /Changes 
may occur due to adoptions f r^m other 
cultures, / 

■ \ ' r 

Culture Religion Resources 
Morality Interdependence 



Illl Every student shall 'HSye t^e*OppSrtunjty 
to learn to 'fuhction effectively in the life 
role of citizen. 



NINTH GRADE 



Generalization 



Concepts 



State Goal 



'Local, state and federal governmental struc- 
tures help people to meet their needs and 
wants. 



Local, state, and federal governments 
Social control Citizenship* , 
Legislative, executive, and judici'al 
branches \ ' . 

Every student shall have the opfrortuhity " ' 
to l^arn to function effectively in the life 
role^t^f citizen. 



Students will be able to get along with 
people with whom they work and live, and 
understand their differences. 



Students will be able to understand and 
regard^ individual and cultural differences 
and similarities. 

Students will be able to demonstrate an 
understanding and respect for individual 
and cultural differerCces and similarities. 



District Goal ' Students will be able to understand and 
practice ideas and ideals that will encourage 
thoughtful patriotism, an understanding 
of democratic processes, and wjlling parti- . 
cipation in those pr'ocesses. S 

Program Goal Students will be ^'able^to* participate In 
socfletal activities as individuals, family 
members, and as mertibers of other groups. 

Course Goal Students will be able to explain some ser- 
vices of local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. 



Thinkihg Map and globe Reading Skill ^ 

Communk:ation Social analysis Development 
Also consider: Career education 



Thinkincf Reading Cilizenship 
CommunicaTtSn 

Also consideY: Career education 



India 

Residents of, or visitors to or from, 
' ^ Japan and India 



Content 



Community 
Resources 



Local, ^tat^', and federal yovernrnerus 
\ 

Records and elections department 
Courthouse City cotmcil 
Other government officials 
Superintendent of schools 



Anthropology Sociology Economics Social Science 

Disciplines 



Political science 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 



PEOPLE AND SOCIETY 



United States History: Change is inevitable 
> in aj^l human activities; 'the rate cjpd degree 
of change may vary.- 



Generalization 



r 



Concepts 



State Goal 



Change Equality-inequality 
Bias Dignity of individuals 
j^ . Perspective lotei^peni^nee 

' . ^' \ 
Every student shall bave the opportunity 

to learn to function effectively in the life . 

role of individual. 

Students vyill be able to exj^ine and use Oistrjct Goal^ 
information ^and appfy these ^kills in <^ 
decisionjnaking ^nd problem-solving pro- 
cesses. > ' . 



Primitive Peoples: The etbnic and cultural 
heritage of an ifidiyidual, family, or group 
tehds to be modified by contact with 
people of a different social system. 

.Heritage ^^ds^^^^^^ 

Morality nightsH^Wlpoasibilities 

Primitive peoples Culture 



Every student sh§ll have the opportunity 
to learn tp function effectively, in the life 
role of family member. 



all 



Students will be able to recognize, under- 
stand, anfi^ survi\/e the changes in them- 
selves and their ehvironnne^nts. 



Students will be able to develop an aware- 
ness of self and society's vatlues, and be 
able to id^ntiiy individual positions^* 



Program Goal Students \n\\} be ablfe understand and 
regard individual and cuTtural' differences 
and similarities. 



Students will be ^able to recbgnize and 
accept cl^ange as a part of life. • . 



"r 



Thinking 
^ . . Reading 
Communication 



Xourse Goal 



Skill, 
Development 



Students will be able to apply the knowl- 
edge learned of the effect of contact by 
primitive peoples with different social $ys- 
tems to personal e^feriences similar in- 
nsrture. 



r 



Thinking Map and globe 
Reading ' Communication^ 
Social analysis 

^Iso consider: Career education 



United States History 



Content 



J 



Tassadays of Mindanao 
Amazon Tribes of Brazil 
Australian Aborigines 
Bushpeople of the Kalahari' 
New Guinea Tribes 



Labor leader 
Panel of women 



Communijty 
Resources 



Anthropologist 



History 



Social Science 
Disciplfhes 



Anthropology 
Geography 
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GLOBAL STUDIES 



tlirfhi^d World: Know ' Generalization 

^ion^ or region leads to better under- 
standing and may infliMhce political 
'i^limic r«l|i(^s.*. 



Third worJd Resources 
Arable land Jnterdependence 
^Population Ethnocentrism 



Cidrncepts 



Every student shall have the opportunity State Goal 
to* learn to function effectiyely in the life 
role of citizen. 



Students will be able to examine and use 
information and apply these skills in^ 
decision-making - and problem-solving pro- 
cesses. 



District Goal 



Students will, be. able to Understand and 
regard individual and cultural differepfces 
and similarities. ^ 



Program Goal 



Students will be a6le to demonstrate 3 
knowledge of selected Third World coun- 
tries by cititfig problems which those coun- 
tries face. 



Course Goal 



Thinking - Mathematics 
Reading | Corrimunication 
Map and globe 



'Third world 



Skill 
Development 



Content 



Visitors to or residents of Third World . Community 

nations Resources 



History- PolitLpal science 
Economics Sociology 



So^al Science 
A Disciplines 



•Reminder: Study of the Third World is but one 
aspect of felobal Studies. * 
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ASSESSI 




OCrAL^UDIES 

AMfi*r 



Assessme^ht is essentiarto sound instructional planning. Ont^e^instructional plans are 
implemented, theMeach^r needs 4o deterrhine whether students are attaining desired 
. outcomes, and whether the social studies instruction Is helping them to reach those 
outcomes. ' . • r- 

Assessment activities involve both grdup and individual approaches. Measurement of. 
group performance helps determine the course- of study; -measurement off individual 
Vstudent^erformance helps teachers plan teaching strategies. The interrelationship is 
showD below. 



ASSESSMENT OF GROUP AND INDIVIDUl 



PErtFpRMANCE 



z 



ASSESSMEt^& ^ 



of 



GROUP/--. 

performJ^es 

related to . /\ 

• disti^ict goalV 

• program goals 

• course goals 



INDIVIDUAL 
PERFORMANCES 

related to . . . ' 

• course goals 

• personal goals \ 

• graduation require- 
ments i.e., competence 
requirpd for gradua- 
tion 



tor identify 

group 

• progress 

• needs ' 



to identify 
individual 

• progress 

• needs 

• interests 



to improve programs 

by . . . 

adjusting plans, goals, 
coursed, major activities 



to improve (nstructldn 

by... 

adopting strategies, 
p ra ct i cea, pe rf o rm a n ce 
requirements 



Under Goal-Based Planning, page 1 of this guide, goals were described as leacnij 
6gtcomes. Assessment should determine: 

The extent to whi^students are attaining the outcomes the community and its 
schools have designated (district gbal). ^ 
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i which students are attaining the outcomeis teachers and curriculum^ 
designated for the curriculum (prpgrarr^ goal). 



\ The extenPfp W sti^ent3 are attaining the outcomes teachers have designated for 
' r a course, ^jj^*^ ^* History (course goaO* 

Furthermore, assessment of personal, goals helps determine the extent to\vhich the 
' studeht is attaining those putcfcmes ciesignated as of greatest persottal importa'nce^need, 
or interest Identification^ of leisA^nilig strengths and weaKhessds in a student's performance 
helps detern^in^ factors vyhbch enhancp or inhibit attainment of desired outcome^. 

/Before assessment activities arb conducted, cl^ar goals and indicators descnbing student 
periformanee which can be accepted are necessary. Such statements guide assessment 
activities toward producing information that is useful in making curriculum decisions^ 



\ 
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SOME IDEAS ABOUT HOW 
PEOPLE LEARN 



As local Qurriculum planners Hjndertake a\review of the social stuidies program tK^ff© are 
matters which need to be considered. Ar^ibng these are riecent rese^ch about how humans 
especially the various points of vie\V about right brain/left brain learning styles. Of 
course the importance of excellence in teaching remains paramount, as the teacher's 
enthusiasm for the Subject matter will/^sejlf the tbne" and. to a great degree, the expecta- 
tions toward which learners will str'ive. ^ ' : 

^he following reprint i^t ' Learndrs and Learning Theory ' is an. excerpt from the Framework^ 
for Science f^rograms.^ VJhWB it is Appropriate fdr any program area, it is-included here for 
applicatloh.''to spQial studies. * ' ^ , 



'Learners and Learning Theory ^"^"^^ 

.. ." , ■ ' * 

Teachers an(|^ther jjurriculum writers must understand the nature of learners and the 
cdnditjQhs and forces which-ii>6itivate learning. Individuals havj^ inherent worth and 
digfJ^t^r They have rights to develop their potential for^full lives. These values ^are 
clearly set forth in h^tiocjSif'and state constitutions and jalated laws and regulations. 
Landmark court decisiSqs in the past quarter- century ^ttest to these values. Every 
student has a right to the education to assure development' of that worth apd ^dignity. 

Irtdividuate as iQarndfs are unique and dynamic. Individuals come to the classroom ' 
from particular social or cultural settings bringing unique^i>jp«4ies, special sets of 
.rntellectual capabilities, backgrounds of^yvholly individual perso^nal experiences, and 
singular sets of feelings, emotibrHs. valttes, and^ goals which inake up tt^^ir totally 
individual personalities. . 

' These differences<3uggest the nee^ipr variety in curriculum design, a great range of 
resourcfes and teaching techniques^inpluding opportunities for both ihdivicltial and 
grtDup work, and a schedule pt^ctivijties enqouraging the maximum/levelopment of 
each individuars potential. Gohdi^iol^^ phyisfcal arrangement, resource availability, 
errfctional cMmate. student physij|al or inteltectufljimitations or endowments should 
not be allowed to limit oppor^hitie^ for an in^iViduars education. 

' ' - x ■ 

Schojars of human growth^nd development suggest that motivation to kiehavior — and 
0hus learning — has Jtjs; sourca ir^meeting social, psychological -and physiological 
5? needs? Humans learn as they live, and as tl^ey learn they grow. As humans grow they 
pass at uneven rates through stages such as infahcy. childhood, adolescence and 
early adulthood. Needs.^ interests. abrtHties and goalsl also cbahge unevenly. Some^ 
students n^ed to.satisfy curiosity, others tp. develop physical skills, Still olhers need to 
know about and relate acceptable ways to tlhe many aspects of the environment. 



^Framework Tor Science Programs (Salem; Oregon Department of Education. 1979). pp 94-95. You may wish to read the 
^complete section titled "A Point of View.". pp 93-96., . . 



Many need to satisfy relations with peers of both sexes, with/n^mbers Pti^eir families, 
and with pehsons in the cbmmu.riit/ or around tne.world. In'adcKtion, .addfesc^^ 

yoling adults rr^ed to establish a sense of personal independence and selfrreiiance." 

.• • ■ ' ' ■ , ' 

J \ Among current thiBorros of learning, two ^re commonly discussed* Stimulus-response 
thepries and cognitwe field theories. Operant conditioning'' is probably tha mjost 
» widely discussed of the stimulus-response theories. In the classrojom, student reactlorr 
^o^stirqulus (teacher questfon, laboratory behavior,* test' question, feHbVv-student 
^ behavior) followed, immediately by a positive reinforcement, if meritejS, Will increase 
,the probabjjity Qf the sajne o> similar response in the future/ Skinner s bperantf 
condit^bning thedk7 is, of course, quite elaborate, but it finds support abd application 
in the |orm of progPammed-instruction; learning situatiogs w small sequential 
steps to learningxan take place, and where certain kinds^und,eslrable beha^y)br 
j to be overcome. ^ ^ . /. 

\ Cognitive field theories of learning emphasize perceptions, goals and personal mean- 
Xing within immediate and total (vyhole) ^ituat4ons. Cognitive learning involves the u^e 
of facts, concepts and principles in thinking processes and problem solving, '^scov- 
e^" learning^ emphasizes learners using their total experiences to grasp underlying 
•pfinciples which give-meanipg and. structure to the subject; Cognitive development is 
jnor^ likely to be, achieved througti learners' internairzinq information selected, or- 
ganize and presented through a variety of experiences.^ In, cognitive learning it is 
irfiportant for the learner to develop gener«fr, incfusiye, overarching concepts under 
.which uilfamiliar concepts can be grouped and related. , - 

Possit^y tlia most widely quoted theory in education today, one 4iaving particular 
impact on sbiehce education at the elementary level, suggests cognitive development 
takes place in stages during growth from childhood to adolescence: * 

\ 

sensbrlmator vjntelligence (birth to two years) — no conceptual thought but some 
cognitive development observable 

(Preoperational thought (two to seven years) — language and rapid conC|eptual de- 
velopment ^ ^ 

concrete operations (seven to eleven years) — ability to apply logic tp concr^e 
probtems # 

j formarbperationV4-1 1 to 15 years)— cognitive struciuret> reach hiyri level of develop 
; ment, and individual can apply logic to classes of problems^ 



Th^gi^stages should be seen primarily as states of read^ne:>i>\or tuiujer dcveiopmeat 
Development in each stage js^essential to success in subsequent stages 



(. ■ \ 

^See B. P*. Skinner, pp 465-480 in Hugh V. Perkins, HumarrVeyGiopm^fit anchLear^mg. second edition (B^mont. CA 
Wadswprth'Publlshing Company, Inc., 1974). " , . * 

y f ' 

-^Se© Jerome S. Bruner. pp 484-486 in Hugh V. Perkins. Human Development and Learning: s%q,ow(\ edition (Belmont. 
CA: Wad^worth Publishing Company. Inc.. 1974). ... 

^'See David P. Ausubel. pp 486-487 in Hugh V. Perkins. Human Development and Learning, sQQon^ edition -(Belmont. 
CA: Wadsworth Publishing Company. Inc., 1974).%. 

b ■ ^ ' 'M- ■ ^ . 

''see Jetan Piaget, p'p 509-511 in Hugh Perkins. Humm Development and Learning, second edition ^^elmont. CAr 



"ie 

Wadsv^rth Publishing Cotnpany, Inc.. 1^74). 




FOR 

SOCIAL STUDIES ' 



^ The Oregon DejDartment of Education allows districts a great deal of freedpm In determin- 
J yng spclal studies curriculum . 

5r the Elementary School Gury;iculum $-^^^^ ' - 

- All Students in each grade thrbugti eight sihall be Instructed in sopiafstudies includingy 
geography and history. (OAR ^81-22-^0) . : ^ ^^^-^ / * 

For the High School Curriculum ^ v 



,. .. w ■ ■■■ • • y- o ' • ^ 

All students in grades nine through twelve shiHIearn one unit of credit^ in United States 
History. They also rrjust earn one unit of credit in Gfobai Studies-^an area of study for 
leaigjDjg about the people and cultures of the world through history, geography, and 
other^cial studies disciplineg^, and one-half unit of credit in Soyernrnent. which should 
incluflfe the ^study^ of local, stati^^^-^gnd national governmenMe^pll^^ of the 

citizen in a democratit society. '(OAR 581-^^^ : ; X^^^^ 

■ ^ ' ■ > • J. ^ 

House Joint Resolution 74 (passed by the 1977 regular sessions of the Oregon Legislative 
Assembly) urges the State Board of Eduqation to include ihstrucfion in gradesi.nine 
thrbugh twelve on the contribution of organized labor to the. social and economic^ . 
developr^nt of the United States as. part of the required prodiram of instruction. V 




^ E/ementary-Secondary Guide for /Oregon Schools: Standartfs f^^ 
1980). ' 

: ' ■ unit of credit is definecT as 130 clock^hours of instruction. , ''..^^ 

%his standard requires, |||uadditlon. that each student In grades 9-1^ shall earn 1 unit of credit in Personal Finance und 
* ; ; Economics, all or oatt o^^tich could be taught within the social studies program or within other curricular areas.' 



SOCIAL STUDIES T£XTPOOK 
ADOPI^IONS 



Oregon is one of soveral states which adopts textbooks on a statewide basis. Described 
below are the organization and operation of the Statfe Textbpok Cornmission and the^ 
adoption process. / / 

The State Textbook Commission was created by act of the Oregon General As3embly, ORS 
337, and isjDpmposecil df seven persons who are appointed by the Statei Board of Education 
to serve four ^ear terms. Its primary responsibifity is the se/ect/dn of textbpoks and 
instructional materials by subject matter areas based uppri criteriaestablished by4he^tate 
Board of Education. The selected textbooks and instructional materials are then submitted 
to the State Board for adoption (or rejection). vCurrentiy, the Commission selects textbooks 
in all subject matter areas^on a six-year cyclical basis. For example, in November pf 1978 
selections and adoptions were made in the subject matter iareas of social studies, music, 
and homemaking; Idcfal districts were required to implement adoptions during 'the^979-80 
and 1980-81 school years with the effective dates being July 1, 1979 to July 1, 1985. In the 
selefction process, each commissioner is gided in each category by selected advisors who 
assist them in evaluating the numerous submissions offered by publishing firms. 

Once a list of books iNas been adopted, Oregon law requires that all school districts with 
fewer than 15iD00 $|t|dents shall belect their classroom textbooks from the adopted list. 
Districtsi witK 15,pOQ:or more, students may in each subject matter area make adoptions 
consistent with the established criteria for the appropriate, subject. In those instances 
Vhere a district with fewer than 15,000 students finds that texts on the adopted list do not 
• metftxits proogram needs, upon approval of the local board of education, the district may 
request'that the Department of Edupation grant it the authority to make an independent 
adoption. The request must document the fact that nond of the bdoks on the adopted list is 
adequate f(^its program needs and that: the desiifed independent adoption comports with . 
the State Board of Education's established criteria. • 

The State Textbook pommission six-year adoption cycle (ORS 337.050) upcbmmg: 



STATE ADDITION 
MADE ^ 

November 1980 



LdCAL DISTRICTS 
IMiH.EMENT 

.198i-82 and 1982-83 
school years 



SUBJECTS 



EFFECTIVE DATES 



Language Arts 7/1/81 to 7/1/87 

(Dictionary, Handwriting, Speiiing, Language, 
Written Composition, Speecti, Engiisii Hand- 
book, Reading, Literature) 
Kindergarten— Basal Programs 



November 1982 



19d3-84 and 1984-85 
school ydars 



Business Education 
Driver Edi^ation 
Foreign Languages 
Health 

Mathematics 
Science 



7/1/83 to 7/1/80 
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A^m^ 1985-86 and 1986-87^ 



November IJB**-^ 1985-86 and 1986^?? Home Economics 7/1/85 to 7/1/91 
school years Mjusic 

Social Studies 

November 1986 ^ 1987-88 and 1988-89 l.anguage Arts 7/1/87 to 7/1/93 

school years .Kindergarten — Basal Programs 



■Y 
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CHECKLIST FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 



In reviewing and evaluating the social studies program, the following checklist ^should 
prove helpful. Where necessary, appropriate documents should be attached. 



TARGET DATE 

ITEMS YES NO^ PLANNED 



1. A written K-12 social studies philosophy/rationale or purpose 
statement exists. : 



2. There exists a clearjy articulated, written K*12 instructional 
program which embraces multi-cultural, multi-ethnic perspec- 
tives. 



3. The K-8 segment includes geography, and history. The 9-12 
segment includes 
1 unit of United States History 
1 unit of Global Studies 
V2 unit of Government " ^ 

' HJR 74 urges inclusion of the contributions of labor 



4. 


All basic textbooks which are used appear on the currentJexX- 

book Adoptions List, or else written permission by the Depart- ^ 

ment ciC Education is on file. » 

lid^ — 






5. 


Appropriate electives 

Whirh? . • 

— 4 — 


£. 




6. 


A course outline for a// courses offered should be provided for *^ 
each student. 


k 




,7, 


Methods employed to evaluate students' performance should be 
made known to students and parents. 
Attach a copy of the specifics. 






8. 


A variety of student learning opportunities/strategies Is employ- 
ed — e.g., discu's^ion, data acquisition, research, independent 
study, committee or group work, etc. Thes§^ "opportunities ' 
should be evidenced in classroom instruction. 






9. 


A system, exists whereby students' impressigns, suggestions, 
criticisms, commendations, etc., relative to the instructional 
program, can be noted and utilized. 
Attach a copy of the specifics. 






10. 


Students are encouraged to practice the skills which they are 
learning. 
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TARGET DATE 

ITEMS YES MO PLANNED ' 

11. The teaching staff models provided for students mirror a multi- \ " 

cultural, multi**ethnic society/ ' 



12. Students have an opportunity to become familiar with the poten- 
' tial foij^ developing careiars in the social sciences and allied 

V fields: ^ > 

# ' ' ■■ ' • 

13. Library facilities, which include up-to-date materials that are 
, nonsexist and nonracist, adequately support tRe social studies 

area. In addition to standard references such as almanacs, 
encyclopedTas, "books of the states/' etc., an array of multi- 
ethnic, multi-cultural reading material should be available. 
Newspapers such as the Sunday ed i t ion of the New York Times, 
the Christian Science Monitor, \\\B Orejsroniaa , as v^ell as \oca\ 
and area papers, should bdavailable. In short, inaterials should 
enhance the instruction; e%,, if psychology is taught, Psyciiolo- 
gy Ta^a/ should be available. 



RESOURCES FOR THE 
SOdlAL STUDIES PROGRAM 



Resources useful in building a K-12 social studies curriculum are far ^o ngmerous for an 
extensive inclusion within this guide. While there are many references which one could 
consult, the following sources should prove helpful, defending upon one's needs. Where 
appropriate, these sources may be consulted for publication lists in addition to the 4|ecific 
titles shown. 

Academic Book Center] 
2424 NE 52nd Ave 
Portland. OR 97213 



Patton, Clyde P, et al 



i ' ' ' / 

At/as of Oregon (Eugene: University of Oregon Books,n976)^ 



Institute 



The African-American 
School Services Division 
833 United Nations P aza 
New York, NY 10017 

Hall, Susan J Africa iii U S Educational Maierlal : T/iirty Problems and Resources {UeyN York: 
The African-American Institute, 1977) ^ 

Anderson, Lee Schooling and Citizensliip in a Global Age (Bloomington, IN: Social 
Studies Development Center, Indiana University, 1979) 



The Asia Society, Inc 

112 E 64th St 

New York, NY 10021 



Asia inAme^^n Textbool<s: An Evaluation {Hb^n York: The Asia Sopigfty, 1976) The results ' 
of a study ^mducted by the society. 



< .... ^ 4: 



Becker, James M, ed ScliooHng for a Global Age {^e^ York: McGriaw-Hill Book Company, 
1979) 



Global Perspectives \t\ Education, Inc p 
218 E 18th St ^ 
New York, NV 10003 



The Charles F Kettering Foundation ^ 

Suite 300 

5335 Far Hills Av^ 

Dayton, Ohio 45429 



^ J h 

T/ienies/Pa 



Kingham, Jon Ray A Guide to Tour Essential rbenies/uayton, OH: The Charles F Kettering 
Foundation, 1979) One of a series of publications designed for the North-Kettering School 
Improvement Through Global Education Program. < ' 
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•Michigan Department of Education • 
Lansing. Ml 48902 

Guidelines for Global Educaiifdn and Resources for Glbbal Education (Lansing, Ml : Michi- 
gan Department of Education, 19JB0) ' 



National Association of I ndepejident Schools 
18 tremont St 
Boston, MA 02108 

' . ' .•■'.•'•') 

Hall, Richard P, et ^\ Internationalize Your .Sciiool {Boston: National Association of 
Independent Schools, 1977) A handbook on content in a global studies course. 



National Council for the Social Studies 

3615 Wisconsin Ave NW ^ 
Washington, DC 20016 

Marker, Gerald W "Global Education" Social EcfScation, Vol 41, No 1 (January 1977) 12-53 

Wopd, Uayne M "Science and Technology for a Global Society" Social Education, Vol 43. 
No 6 (October, 1979) 420-455 ^ 

IHow to Do It Series Brochures on many topics in social studies developed in two series 
between 1967 and 1979. ^' • , 

— — . ' i/ 

National Education Association ^ s 

^1201 NW i6th St . . 

Washington, DC 20036 ^ J ' ' 

. Wehlinger, Jloward D, et al Global Studies for American Schoofs(^ash\x\g\ox\\ DC: National 
Education Association, Corpmunications Section. 1979) 




Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway SE I 

Salem, OR 97310 ^ ^ ^^'^t-i i^' 

Attention: Sbcial Studies Specialist /^^^^^ > 

Elementary-Secondary Guide for Oregon Schools: Part li-^gge^on$ i^ Oregon 
Department of Education,' 1 977) Conceptual -framework outline, pp. 71-72. 

Government in Oregpn (Salemt Oregon^Department of Education, 1976) A list of reference 
sources, pp. 133-5. 

Social Studies Textbool< Criteria (Salem: Textbook Commission, 1978), The official ^tate 
Board of Education criteria document for the evaluation ahd selection of social studies 
textbooks. ■ 



Oregon Historical Society 
1230 SW Park Ave 
Portland, Ort 97205 * 
Attention: Education Director 



Overseas Development Council 
Suite 501 

YIYI Massachusetts Ave NW 

Washington, DC 20036 ^ 

Interorganlzational Commission on Interns^nal/lntercultural Education Directory of Re- 
sources in Qlqkal Education (Washington, DC: Overseas Development Council, 1977) 
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^ '■( ■ ■ S0CI4®STUDIES ■ FOR-- ■ 

; EXCEPTION AL STUDENTS 




The concepts and generalizations inherent to the study of social studies are essential 
to the basic education of all students, including those'students considered '^special** 
: because of handicaps, giftedness or cultural .differences whjch set them apeyl from the 
norrri. "Materials are available from the Oregon Department of Education which focus 
on instruction for these'children. In response to teacher request, however, some 
thoughts are presented below considering modification of curriculum and instructton 
for gifted children. 

SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 

In the range of ability displayed among children, the term **giftedness" describes 
unusually high levels of performance, copnitWely and/or affectively. For social studies, 
gifted abilities include comprehending, applying, and manipulating concepts. 

Studies of "high creative** (divergent) students and **high intelligence" (convergent) 
students^ have shownthat these are two different domains of ability, both fundamentally 
and stylistically. Relatively few students, are both **high creative* and**highintelligence*'; 
regardless, teachers need to identify the. nature Of the .students* abilities and provide 
activities and an environment suited to their particular strengths. 0 

Since gifted students learn at an unusually rapid pace, th^e regular rate of instruction is 
considerably slower than their capacity to learn, and the students are dissatisfied with 
the insufficient amount and detail ptthe information prpvided in the cgrriculum. Further, 
gifted students have ah above average capacity to' perceive abstract, complex informa- 
'tion and concepts. They are capable of learning and performing 'higher-level thinl<ing 
and reasoning .sl<ills at an earlier-than-usual age. This capacity is Often expressed as 
"insights beyond their years," which diescrib^s their ready grasp of generalizations and 
subtleties inthe I'elationshiRs of ideas. '^"^v^ » , 

The "high creative" student poses particular challenges to the schools, which are most 
suited to the convergent, achievement-oriented studetit Creative individuals possess a 
set of personality characteristics (chief among these are st/ong self-concept and wiHing- 
rtess to tal<e risl<s), that gives little credence to academicjhd social norms. The resulting 
behavior may be disruptive in the more conventional 9A|pol atmcfsphere. 
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studies of gifted students over tlie years have isolated a number^of cliaracteristics 
common to giftednessj^ 



Characteristics of the Gifted Chiid^ ; > ^ 



Cognitive Domain i 

— extraordinary quantity of information 

— high level of larS^uage./leveloprnent 

— high level of verbal ability 
unusually varied interes|s and cu riosity 

— advanced comprehension 

— , accelerated skill deveio|:^ent 

— unusual capacity for processing information 

— flexible thought processes 

— accelerated pace of taught processes 

— early differential patterns for thought processing (e.g., thinking in 
alternatives, abstract terms, sensing consequences, rrfokihg gener- 
alizations) ^ 4 

— early ability to use and form conceptual frameworks 

— early ability to delay closure * 

— Ipeight^ned capacity for seeing unusual and diverse relationships 

— ability to generate original ideas and solutions 

— an evaluative aipproach to themselves ano others 



5^ 

Affective Domain 



■4 



— large accumulation of . emotional information that has not been - ^ 
brought to awareness / ' 

— unusual sejisitivity to the expectations an^,f<belings of othei^ ' 

— keen sehjse of humor— may be gentle or hostii^ /\ 
.— heightened^lf-awareness, accompanied by feeling of being dif- 
ferent j • 

— idealism an(f a.sen^e of Justice, which appear at an early age \^ 

— earlier development of ^inn^r lodus of cohtrdi and satisfaction 

— unusual emotional depth and intensity ,r 

— high 'expectations of self and other's, which often lead to high 
levels of frustration witl\ self, others l^d situations r 

— strong need for consistency between abstract values and personal , . — 
actions ' y 



The identified characleristlcs have provided the basis for suchBDrogram rflodificatiorte as: ' 

• Accelerating the. rate of introduction of new information and concepts. 

• Heightening ttje caymplexity and abstract nature of the instructional materi^K 

• Teaching to the>f(i^ possible cognitive level. , - — 

• Encouraging, the students to use all^ thinking skills. ^ 

• Using teachfAg methods which will allbvy the^^^g^^ learn independently.^ 

Gallagher sudgests thAt these modifications may be achieved through: ' 

• Content. V the aictWities, materials and level of difficulty chosen. 

• Presentation — instructional strategies and the^focus of learning activities identified. 

• Environnj^nt — where students learn; or thQ conditions under which they learn.^ 

A fourth ;has been posed by Joseph Ren2:ulli4: 

• Product — niodification of the outcomes or results of student learning. 



The major task of the social studies teactier is to organize a vast array of information and 
concepts in a meaningful way that gives students an historical perspective as it applies to 

their own environment and experience. , 

. . « , . ■ • * • . ft 

While the entire class is led to understand the overall generalizations, gifted studjents will 
^ grasp •more complex, more abstract generalizations which embrace the dimensions of, 
additional disciplines. In the study of slavery, for example, generalizations become more 
complex when studiBnts consider and draw together the disciplines of phitesophy. political 
science, economics. rand literature!. ' T ^ - 



Presentation 



The howp\ teaching the material is as important for gifted students as the ^content itself. 

/Although well-planned curriculum is a necessity, the casual relationship is between 
appropriate teaching and student. Jearning. Regular classroom instruction is generally 
devoted to tfee basic thinking skills of remembering. compreheo^ing^and;aMHri^ 

: tl6h. Wrth leSB time for the "higher-le\^el*' skills of evaluation. syrithe,sjs and analysis. When 
modifying instruction for the 9ifted. these trme allocations should be reversed. One method 
to achieve this reyersal is to consider'the types of questt6ns asked of students in classroom 
discussions, and the assignments given as part of mstructlon.5 

> 

The teacher may help students improve their ability to be self-directed by using several 
strategies 

(1) In guided independent study sXuderAs select and carry out research on a particular 
topic, with supervision to help the student develop skills and to provide consistent 
feedback. 

4 

(2) Discovery-learning strategies help the student learn skills of inquiry, including alert- 
ness to concepts and generalizations. ^ 

(3) Students encouraged to observe the methods of tfie discipline learn to "think, ^Ipand 
feel" as a professional would. In socia^l studies, for example, the student wouldUearn 

^ and apply the processes used by the historian.^ anthropologist, archeologisf. e(c.. in 
their work. ^ 

(4) In teaching problJm^lving skills, students learn one or more approaches — from 

( ^ • ^35 36 ' y" 



brainstorming to jogjc. 



Th6 teacher may use a variety of methods to increase the pacte of instruction for the gifted 
*udent. The rate of preiptentatiori may be acbelerated; this works best yvith thepreseptation 
of data and othpr informatjpn; Fewer practice activities ma/ be needed yt order for the 
student to lear/fa given concept or sl<ills. For the gifted child in the i^gi|ilar classroom, the 
teacher may u& lessons from a higher grade level through tutonals. or, self-paced 
insttuctional malferials. . / 

■ ^ 'I • 

TH6 .Learning Environment 1 

Gifted students are more comfortabl^ and learn better, in an environment wipere open- 
endedness, mutual decision-making, group interaction, and freedom of choice are empha- 
sized. Physical placement of the gifted child may rangQ from an independent study station 
m the regular classroom, toplaicement in an upper grade class for a portion of the day, to 
grouping gifted students in a conference room^ library or lab. Gifted students also have 
done well when placed in out-of-school mentor or internship programs. For example, the 
student may be placed with^ community professional (local politiciah, university historian, 
local archeology study team) to e^cperience and learn realistic applications of the subject 
matter, * f 

Produ^ . ^ 

When planning instruction for gifted students, it is important to consider anticipated 
outcomes. Outcomes helpr provide a focus for the modification of curriculum and instruc- 
tion for the gifted. Renzulli emphasizes the importance of student products, proposing a 
resource room model where activities are organized around the development of student 
products appropriate to their abilities. 

Gifted students possess a high level of curiosity and a wide range of interests. Allow 
students to pursue research topics as interests are aw&kened. Consider with students how 
their research results will be presented; i.e., will there be a written report in addition to a 
planned oral presentation? Such visualization of the final product,^nd the audience ^o 
receive it, wilJ add motivation to the student^' work; it aJso will bring the benefits of the 
work to the^regular classroom. . m. > ^ 

.; _ . ' ■ ■ ^ ^ ' - \ . 

■ «^ . . * " ' 

The instructional modifications for gifted children described above are changes in degree, 
and are not major renovations in the educational practices of the classroom or schpol. No 
single modification will stand by itselfas the most appropriate for gifted students. Content, 
presentati'on, ehvironment and product outcomes are all necessafy considerations. Cer- 
tainly any modifications must be suited to the characteristics, style, interests and abifities of 
the individual child. 



^^t2els,*J.W, and P,W. Jackson Creativity and intelligence (NY: Wiley. 1962) ^ 

^Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, TAG Consortium: Pa(^r 23. Section C. 1980. 

^Gallagher, James J Teaching the Gifted Child, second edition (Boston; Allyn and Bacon. Inc,.r^75) 

"^RenzuHi, Joseph The Enrichment Triad Model: A Guide for Developing Defensible Programs for the Gifted and Talen- 
ted (Weathersfield. CT: Creative Learning Press, 1977) 

^Several studie'fe have evaluated the level of thinking emphasized by the teacher: The "Classroom Atmosphere Question- 
naire" is one of the products of such research. Steele, J.. E. House.'S. Lapan and T. Kerins Instructional Climate in Illinois 
Gifted Classes, (Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Center for Instructional Rersearch and Curriculum Evaluation. 1970) 

AcMltlonai Reference # 

Maker, June Curriculum for the Gifted (1981, soon to Ipe published) 



SOCIAL STUDIES . 



V|OUR VIEWS ARE IMPORTANT! After you read apd examine this publication, please forward your cornijjehts to, the 
. publicatrons staff of the Oregon l^epartrhent of Education. If you would rather talk by te^epKone, call us ift 378-8274. 
Or, for your cbnyenience, this response form is provided. 

, PLEASE RESPOND so that your viev^ can be considered as wp plan future pufSTycations 
and mail it back to' us. We warit to heaH^IVom you! * IP 

' ■ /■ . 

Did you read this publication? 



Completely 
More than half 
Less than half 
Just skimmed 



\ 




Does this publication fulfill its purpose as stated in the , 
preface or introduction? 

^ Completely 

Not at all • . 

bid you find this publication useful in your work? 



Often 
Sometirnes 
Seldom 
Never 



Did you find the contenYto^e>«tated clearly and 
^ accurately? j 

Always yes 

In general, yes , 

In general, no - ^ 

Always no 

Other : 



Were the contents presented in a convenient format? 



Very easy to^se 

Fairly easy 

F|iirly difficult 

Very difficult 

Other 



r 



Did you find this publication to be free of discrimination 
or biased content towards racial, ethrtic, cultural, handi* • 
capped, and religious groups, or In terms of sex stereotypiqg? 



Which section is most valuable?. 



What type of work do you do? . I 



-^Classroom teacher 

- tonsu1t^at•^o classr(^m° teachers 

. School ad rr^ mist rat or 

. Other ^ 



Yes, without reservations 
Yes, with reservations 
No. * 

Other ■ ' 



Would you recommend this publication to a colleague? 



Yes, without reservations 
Yes, with reservatiogs 
No 

Other , 



Vyhat^is your impression of the" overall appearance <j^t*^e 
publication (graphic art, style, type, etc.)? 

Excellent 

■ Gpod ' ^ 

Fair ^ . . ^ 

Poor _ / * 



When this publication is revised, what changes would you like to see made?. 



Additional comments, (Attach a sheet if you wish.) 
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